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ExTRACT of the RE80LUTIONS of the CouulirrzEE of Asso- 
CIATION of the Coun of York, at their EFT of held 
an the 3d and 4 of N yy 180 IT een 


York TAYERN, Jan. 3, 1781. 


1 T̃ue Rer. Mr, WY VILL inthe Chair, 


2 ser zb. That the Thanks of this Committee be given 

is | to David Hartley, Eſq; for his unwearied and diſintereſted 

| * Services in the public Cauſe; and alſo their particular Ac- 

25 . for bis Addiefs to this Committee, dated this 

* ay. 1 4 
8 ; 8 nee — 1 ＋ „1 
. — 4 2 1 1 1 * o — 


York TAvERN, fon 45 _ 
At the/adjourhed Micting of the Cosntr Für, 
The Rev. Mr. W VV IL Lin the Chair. 


REesoLveD, That David Hartley, Eſq; be requeſted to per. 
mit this Committee to publiſh his excellent Addreſs to them, 
dated Jonny 3. r. 2 EY 

ResoLvep, That, if Mr. Hartl ; ſhall; ive e his Permiſſion 
to this Committee to publiſh his Addreſs, Copies thereof be 
immediately tranſmitted, with their Recommendation, to the 
— petitioning and aſſociated Bodies e the . 


2 — Yr. es » | 


e ee, 
AD DR E S S, &c. 


AVING, upon ſome former occaſions, taken the li- 
« berty df addreſſing you upon publie matters, whilſt I 
N had the honor of ſerving in Parliament for a moſt 
reſpectable Borough in the County of York, I hope you will 
not think it any unbecoming degree of preſumption in me, if 
I ſtill wiſh to continue in communication of public ſentiments 
with you, though I have no longer the claim of any parlia- 
tnentary employment to entitle me, in a public capacity, to 
that: honor. But if any induſtry of mine, in a private ſitua- 
tion, can be acceptable to you, or in the leaſt degree inſtru- 
mental, in your hands, to promote the objects of thoſe laud- 
able exertions for the pen which derive additional 
authority from your name national importance, I ſhall 
think -myfelf highly hohored, if 1 may be permitted to throw 
in the fincere, though feeble, aid of a private individual to- 
wards'the cotnmon tauſe under your protection. Thoſe prin- 
. Ciples which have been zdopted by you, as the foundation of 
all your public prorredings, and which, through your means, 
have found their way do the hearts and feelings of the people 
of this kingdom, contain a full and complete ſummary of all 
points, boti in doArine and practice, which can in any way 
contribute to ſecure the national ſafety, honor, and welfare; 
with reſpect, therefore, to principles and fundamentals, no- 
, thing can poſibly be ſuperadded. However, as it may be 
convenient for the infortmation of Gentlemen reſident in the 
country, who have lit Rad acceſs to authentic parliamentary 
documents, to give, ſome fate of the national expenditure, of 
aur enormous debts and taxes, and of thoſe boundleſs parlia- 
mentary ſupplies' which” are angually granted, and waſted in 
parliamentary influence, and in ſupport of a ruinous war in 
America, I will endeavour ſhortly to ſtate ſome plain and un- 
deniable facts on the foregoing topics, leaving the reſult to the 
collective ſentiment of the ſeveral counties in their public ca- 
pacities, that they may form a national judgment upon the 
Caſe, and that th:v may proceed accordingly to take ſuch ſteps 
as may be neceſlary to prevent the conſummation of public 


ruin. 
* A I 


(8.9 
I conſider it as a great misfortune, that arguments upon ff 
fubjeR of public finances are commonly looked upon as tos 
abſtruſe for general comprehenſion and popular judgment; for 
the natural tendency = ou 3 is to —5 — _— 1 
and paſſive ſurrender of the public ity and purſe, to the 
— — af the Minift er for the 45 bel g. 1 
thus happens that the country is kept in a ſtate of profound 
and unſuſpecting ignorance, in conſequenee of the palliations 
and deceptions which are put upon them by the Minifter, 
until defeat, diſgrace, deſpair, and all the convulſive pangs of 
public ruin ſtrike to the heart. How near we are to this Nate 
now, I tremble to think; but ftill there remains this one con- 
folation, that to be wy of danger, is the road to ſafety, 
The watch-word is at length gone forth throughout this king- 
dom, that MI is not well, I hape the public vigilance will 
never be relaxed till we have to fay All is well 
As I with to avoid all the confuſion and embarrafiment, 
which generally attend the explanation of financial eſtimates, 
to thoſe who are not more immediately converſant with them, 
than merely from the reſpective ſhares which they are to ſuſtain 
of the common profuſion, I will endeavour, before I come to 
any argumentative application of facts, to ſtate ſuch | 
rudiments as will facilitate the whole coprſe of the ſubſequent 


ſyſtem of national expences falls under three 
There 


The g. 
heads, viz, The navy, the Army, and the Ordnance. 1 | 
is an ordinary computation upon theſe three heads in the times 
af peace, which conſtitutes what is called the Peace Eftabliſh- 
ment. In the time of war the whole expence of that war is 
incurred upon the exceſs of theſe three artieles above the ordi- 
nary Peace Eſtabliſhment. By comparing the totals of theſe 
expences in different years of war and peace, we get a clear 
and indiſputable'information of the expence of the war. I wilt 
now proceed to ſtate the ordinary Peace Eſtabliſhment of this 
country, and after that I will draw out the expences of the 
war, and the preſent rate of expence in which we are proceed- 
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Ordinary Pzacn ESTABLISHMENT. | 
MATE Lois 20 ace 1 
e —— 22 
0 SS — of 'Ships| 7 284, 00 
00 C E 
2 — 6, 


ehen for Guards, — and Mas- 
+ - "Chelſea Hoſpital and Half-Pay — 230,000 


xa Expences of the Army annual! 
"TY — _ not provided for wo 269,000 


| re IS fs 
* Ordinary Eſtimate of the Ordnance ,,  ——» , 170,000 


, Extra Expences of ditto — — $5,900 
2 — 22,000 
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a 6 ee x .. Eflablifhment, fy 617 | 
C — 7,0 e | 
e "eters ws. <B — I,514,000 | 
+ —_— | ———— 220,000 N 
* Torl ordinary Peace — 3.37, oo 
ving thus got a computation of the ordinary Peace Efla- 


iſhment, I e ineurred in each 
= fince the commencement of the American war, Tous in 
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,000—6,46 405;000u-7, 59 | 
457,006— 522, 00 620,00 — —— \ 
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8.73.00 9,478.00 19,007,000 1. 508. O00 16,164,000 17, 543,008 


The expences of the firſt five years, in this account, are 

taken aecurately from the Journals of Parliament; but as the 

N preciſe total of the year 2780 cannot as yet be aſcertained, on 
account” of the latitude of thoſt expences which are annually 
incurred under the title of — 2 and which- are not 

yet made up for the year ; for the purpoſe, therefore, of 
giving the faireſt — have drawn out the expentes upon 
bliſhment for the year 1780, from the parliamentary 

= and have taken, by — the Extidordinaries 
at the ſame amount that was 1 in the year 1779 
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that head. As all Military Expences in war uſually run on at 

enereaſing rates, this method of computing the expences of the 

ear 1780 cannot be accuſed of exaggeration. The. total 

M ilitary Expences will therefore be in the reſpective years as 
follows, vi» . -«.... 805 . b Mie 

| 1775 5,153, ooo 

i * 1776— 94744000 

os a ' | | 127 Io, oo, ooo 

Total Military Expences of the Years/ 1778-—13,543,000 

' | 11779 —1t, 165, 00 

178017, 53% 


21 (I. 71,875, ooo 
«I ſtop this account, for the preſent view, at the termination 
of the year 1780, not becauſe there is any hope of ſeeing the 
concluſion of the American war without another and er 
campaign; but merely to draw into one total the Military Ex- 
nces which have been incurred and | waſted by the late 
Pacing. Still, however, the above-mentioned ſum. of 
71, 875, 00 J. will not contain the total of Military Expences 
incurred to the end of the year 1780; for even if we were to 
have no farther campaigns, yet the general arrears of the war 
which would remain to come in within the courſe of a year or 
two, would amount'to an immenſe ſum; probably not lefs than 
eight or ten millions. For the fake of: bringing the total fi- 
nancial operations of the late Parliament to round numbers, I 
ſhall ſtate this artiole of general. arrears at the ſum os. 
8,125,000 I. and then the account will ſtand as ener | 
Military Expences incurred and waſted, during nun 
the fs Sehens of the laſt Parliament _ 5 71,875,008, 
General Arrears ſuppoſed outſtanding — — 8,125,000 


„* 


75 „ et e ee eee £,-: 80,000,000 
This ſum of 80, ooo, ooo L is only the total hitherto in- 
curred; not that the buſineſs is by any means finiſbed; on the 
contrary, we are a great deal farther from our original objects 
than when we ſet out. Thoſe who adviſed the rejection of 
the petitions fram America have ſo much to anſwer for on e- 
count to their Country already. Let ſo much be obſerved for 
the preſent: But my principal motive in draw ing out the ac- ; 
count to this preciſe period, is to bring into cloſe — . 


1 | 
me promiſes and performances of the Miniſter and his late 
Parliament. Nr un | nf I | 
In the firſt Seſſion of the late Parliament, when the object 
of Adminiſtration was to lead the public inſenſibly into the 
adoption of the American war, every fallacious pretext was 
thrown-out to repreſent it as an undertaking of the moſt trivial 
amount, in point of expence. We were given to underſtand 
that the loweſt Peace Eſtabliſhment was fully equal to the un- 
dertaking. A three ſhilling Land- Tax was . voted before 
Chriſtmas. in the firſt Seſſion, to take off the alarms of the 
landed Gentlemen. The number of Seamen was reduced ta 
a lower eſtabliſhment than they had been at for the four pre- 
eeding years; they were reduced, at the beginning of that 
firſt Seſſion, to 16,000 men, which is the loweſt eſtabliſhment 
tor profound peace. Nay, ſtill farther, to carry the deception 
to the extremeſt paint af inſult,. the public was amuſed, in that 
Seſſion, with paying off a million of the National Debt, 
though an additidnal-debt of double that amount was: contraCt- 
ed in the yery ſame year. Theſe were the promiſes of the Mi- 
niſter-and. his late Parliament. I have already {tated to you 
their performances, They have waſted fourſcore millions of 
the Public Money, for which they have repaid to the public 
Jeſs than nothing. wr Ws % of 57 gn 
It may, perhaps, be ſaid, that the expence of the war ſhould 
only be eſtimated at the difference between the, War Eſtabliſh+ 
ment and the Peace Eſtabliſhment; which is undoubtedly 
true, if e were merely {peaking of the additional expence in- 
curred' by the war: But the Miniſter undertook, at the outſet, 
to carry on the war upon the Peace Eftabliſhment.z and this was 
at that time a pringipal ground of argument for the original 
adoption of the war. Hig own pretext now argues with double 
force againſt himſelf, when the argument turns upon the ge- 
neral profuſion of the Public FTreaſure. The Peace Eſtablih- 
— 1 his awn argument, became applicable for the pur- 
poſes of the war, and therefqre, the whole of this Miniſterial 
war having failed in eyery part, the total amount is imputable, 
as waſted by thoſe who adviſed and who undertook the conduct 
of the war. However, to make the fulleſt allowance on this 
point, I will abate as much as the amount of the Peace Eſta- 
iſhment would have been for the term of the ſix years in 
queſtion, Would to God they had been years of peace. The 
ſum to be abated on this head will be 20,226,000 l. which 
being deducted from the 80, ooo, oco l. above ſtated, the 
amount of the Public Treaſure confeſſedly waſted, according 


— - 
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' © the moſt candid computation, would only be 59,574,000}. 


Take it in round numbers 60, ooo, ooo l. waſted in the courſe 
af fix years by a Miniſter and 5:5 Parliament, who combined 
together to lead their country into this fatal war, making 
themſelves reſponſible, at the outſet, not only that no addi- 
tional taxes or expences ſhould be incurred, but likewiſe that 


the annual reduction of the National rer ſhould not be inter- 


. > . " 


ru 7 let enen zei ien Wal D809; 3.54 
In return for this conceſſion, I think I am now entitled ta 


fome allowance on the other ſide of the argument. We are 
not yet got to the end of the war, or of the expences entailed 
upon us: Many and many millions, I fear, ſtand between 
this country and that long-wiſhed- for period; and our only 
zonſolation is, that we are invited. ſtill to repoſe confidence in 
the ſame ſyſtem of meaſures, ſupported by a new Parliamentary 
Liſt, vainly hoping, by ſuch means, to extricate this country 
from all its ſurrounding evis. efron” 
With reſpect to this firſt article of the charge, viz. The 
waſte of the Public Treaſure, I fear that, before we ſhall ſee 
the end of this fatal American war and of all its conſequences, 
the bill will not amount to lefs than x00,000,000]. that is ta 
fay, one hundred millions given, granted, and waſted to pur- 


chaſe the lofs of all thoſe objects which, at the outſet of the war, 


we were folicited, by the ynanitrious petitions of America, to 
accept without conteſt, er 
Waſte of Public Treaſue — — /. 100,000,008 
But is this the whole of the account ? I with it were. But 
it is very far ſhort of it. Look at the Proprietors in the Public 
Funds, and conſider the ſtate of their property. Since the 
commencement of this moſt ruinous war, there has been a de- 
ſtruction and-annihilation of at leaſt forty millions of their ca- 
pital. The public ſtocks have been reduced from 881. to 60 l. 
per cent. a fall of near 30 per cent. upon the whole capital of 
the National Funds, which, upon à total of more than 150 
millions, amounts to more than 40 millions annihilated; 
much for the lot of taxation diſtinctly and ſeparately impoſed 
upon the creditors in the public Funds, over and above their 
reſpective ſhare of general taxes upon articles of neceſſity and 
of: daily conſumption: This is no exaggeration, but a very 
ferious and ſearching truth to thoſe who are involved in this 


kind ef property. 


I know, e we talk of millions in the diſcuſſion of pub- 
lie arguments, the effect of ſuch arguments, either as warn- 
ings or convittion to the public, is partly loſt from the mag- 
wy | nitu 


1 
nude of the object, which goes beyond the reach of private 
and individual experience. But in this caſe, the conviction may, 
be brought down to the feeling of each individual. Let the 
truth be tried by that teſt. Take the caſe of any private per- 
ſon having purchaſed 1000 l. of ſtock at 88 l. the price paid 
being 8801: Suppoſe this moderate pittance to have been the 
intended marriage portion of an Orphan, what would it yield 
now ? About 6001. There is a tax upon the Orphan's pro- 
erty nearly to a third part of the total. Let every Stock- 
Ider, in the ſame manner, take his pen and compute his par- 
ticular loſs, the ſame fate awaits them all. The remorſelefs 
ſtewards of the public ſay to each man in his turn, © For each 
i001. which has been committed to our care, take thy pen 
and ſet down 601.” So much for the Stockholder, who can 
have no chance of recovering any part of his property but by 
the reſtoration of peace. | N ic 
We are now to ſet down for the deftruc- F | 
tion of the capital of the Proprietors in } £. 40,000,008 
the Public Funds, at leaſt m7 
Let us next go to the Landholder, and make an eſtimate of 
his ſeparate Joſs, over and above his proportion of all other 
common burthens. In the firſt place, I ſhould not omit-ts 
mention the additional ſhilling in the pound; which has been 
laid on in conſequence of this war, (notwithſtanding the fal- 
lacious promiſes of the Minifter at the commencement of it) 
and which will probably remain upon his ſhoulder from hence- 
forward for ever. But a- is of infinitely greater import- 
ance) let us next confider what proportion of the Landed 
Man's capital property is annihilated and deſtroyed. © The rent 
of the land itſelf is fallen, and is {till falling every day: The 
number of years purchaſe is leſs by ſeven than it was, 
and the price is ſtill ſo rapidly declming, that it is difficult to 
catch any preciſe point at which to fix it. Theſe are melan- 
choly truths, of which country Gentlemen have but too feel- 
ing à conviction, —lt has always been a difficult queſtion how 
to afcertain the National Landed Rental. Different calcula- 
tions have been made from 20 to near 30 millions per annum, 
I ſhall, therefore, take a medium, and ſuppoſe, that the Landed 
Rental, before the war, was about 24,000,0001. per annum. 
The capital value of this Landed Rental, at thirty years pas- 
chaſe, (which is a moderate computation for the then current 
pres of land) would amount to. 720, ooo, oool. This was the 
anded Man's capital. What 7s it now, after the Joſs of ſeven 
years purchaſe in the price of his land, viz. from 3o years to 


w) 


23 years, and che rent itſelf fallen perhaps to 20,600,000 # 
According to theſe premiſes, 20, co, ooo l. per annum, at 2 
=_ purchaſe, will amount to 460,000,0001. the Lande 
an's reduced capital naw. The difference being 260,000,0001, 
is the Landed Man's 'defalcatioh z Whilſt; upon his teduced fe- 
mainder, an additional ſhilling in the pound is faddled for ever; 
As there muſt of cdurſe be fome uncertainty in the ſpecifi 
eations of ſuch large maſſes of property, therefore; to avoid all 
fuſpicion of exaggeration; I will ſtrixe off the odd 65,000,000 l. 
from this account; and I will only fet to account, as the 
defalcation of the Landed Man's property, — 200, ooo, doo l. 
ever and above the additional tax of one ſhilling in the pound. 
But it may be ſaid of this article, as I ſtated before in re- 
ſpect to the annihilatior of millions of funded property, that the 
mugnitude of the object aſtoniſhes and confounds the imagina- 
tion. Then let us likewiſe, in this caſe, reduce the ſcale of 
this argument, and bring it down to the practical teſt of fee]- 
ing conviction, Let the appeal be made to the diſconſolate 
ſenſations of the Landed Man himſelf; Is not every private 
eftate of 2 or 30001. a year, at this preſent time worth leſs to 
the owner by 15,0001. or 20, ooo l. than it was? The Landed 
Man is left to lament his hopeleſs fate in all its variety of ag- 
Twavation: His lands are fallen, his tenants are in arrears and 
reak ing, his farms ate thrown upon his hands, his debts are 
called in, his mortgages ate forecloſed, and his lands are fold, 
The fallacious deluſion of American taxation retoils upon his 
own head with new-fangled taxes upon taxes, even to the fa- 
tal ſtamp which ſeals his ruin. ö W % I | 
If one of theſe unfortunate men ſhould by chance repine at 
his fate, or if, in the keenneſs of his anguiſh, he ſhould hap- 
pen to curſe the Miniſter; the Miniſter replies, Have I del 
ceived you? No! you have deceived yourſelves in truſtin 
me; vou have been too laviſh and unſuſpecting in your confi- 
dende; thus have you deceived yourfelves. The retort is bit- 
ter, and the diſtinction is accurate; but not more ſo than it is 
inſulting.— So much for the ſhare. of taxation and defalcation; 
which is thus fallen to the lot of the Landed Man. His 
hour-glaſs is running out a. pace; two or three hundred mit- 
Eons- worth of his property deſtroyed requires no aggravation. 
Inſult added to injury may drive patience itfelf to madneſs; 
But —_ is paſt remedy there .- He _ vine + 4 
Reduction of the capital of the Landed Pre-? 
prietors, more than . + Fatt 3's 3 LF 200,000,000 
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Fg. Vpon the fame tine of argument I might e to ſtate the 
loſs upon the capital of e ee of Houſe-Rents. Sup- 
poſing a reduction upon all the Property of Houſeholders from, 
4,000,0001. a year, at 14 years purchaſe, to 6,000,0001. at, 
e A e 
Here is another defalcation upon this claſs 1 - „ 
of men to the loſs of 2 . enen 
But having given the great line of the argument, I ſhall not 
deſcend farther into the detail. I have only to obſerve upon 
this article of the Hauſe-Rent, that this defalcation like wiſe js 
over and above all other taxations. Houſeholders have a feel- 
ing proof of this truth from the ſevere tax which has been re- 
cently impoſed upon their ſpecific property. The fundgmental 
maxim of the modern ſyſtem of finance is, firſt to deſtroy,,an 
LEE... Lads | 
I will juſt enumerate the preceding Articles, £, 
Waſte of Public Treaſure — w— 7J100,000,00Q 
ON war with the Houſe of e — Nothing done / 
Deſtruction of the capital of the Proprietors ! 
5 of the Public Funds, nh than 7 = : e 
Deſtruction of the capital property of the} __. : 
MN. Man, more than | et E e 
eſtruction of the capital property o e- 1 9 
Rents, about | = AN 
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Summation of theſe articles of Public Lofs £e 996,000,008 
Theſe are but outlines to ſuggeſt prudent thoughts, I have 
not yet ſaid any thing of the Manufactures and Commerce of 
this country, What proportion of their capitals will he annir 
bilated, or rather what will be left, if the ravages of this de- 
ſtructive war ſhall be ſuffered to continue? You ma alrcady 
ſee whole pyramids of.. Engliſh cloth heaped up in the public 
" halls unſold ; a drug upon the market without 2 purchaſer, 

When the foreign vent for our Manufactures is ſtopt, an 

the domeſtic price will not yield a living profit, the hone 
Tradeſman can no longer hold up his head; or if he ſhould 
endeavour to ſtruggle againſt his fate, then cotnes a mercileſs 
lift of taxes to complete his ruin. The working Manufacturer 
is dragged, aaa recruit, into the bloody ranks of war, from 
bis defolated Jabours, and the deſerted loom. He is carried to 
| his grave in that America, which in his, and in his country's 
better days, gave riches, profperity, induſtty, and vigour to all, 

Lock next at the ſtate of Commerce, not only as | 
dependent upon the national marine of force, but more eſpe- 
a 2 8 9 
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the Britiſh arms 


_ Ufury. 


: 0 12. ) | 
cially upon the ſupply of mercantile bottoms. Vour merchant 
ſhips, which uſed formerly to diſtribute the manufactures of 
this country to the North and to the South, to the Eaſtern 
and to the Weſtern worlds, are now converted into armed 
tranſports, loaded with every inſtrument of death; guns, and 
balls, and armsſ © and ſwords, and bayonets, and (ſhame; to 


even with temohatols and ſealping-knives.— 
And what remains of the Commerce of a great country, once 
the miſtreſs; of the ocean, is now reduced to take ſhelter in 
neutral bottoms, or to pay the diſgracefu] tax of a tenfold in- 
ſurance. America was once the ſource of the Britiſh marine. 
Three ſhips, out of four, upon which the Britiſh Commerce, 
yori its proſperity, was navigated, were of American, build- 
ng. There is an annihilation of three ſhips out of four in 
the Commercial Capital of this country. 230 
Above all other things the Merchant's grand re ſource con- 
ſiſts in Credit: Without Credit, Commerce would be reduced 
to ſimple barter. If the facility of Credit be deſtroyed, it is 
not a part annihilated, but the whole. In this ſituation every 
private Merchant is now involved. The utmoſt ſtretch of 
private Credit is naw drawn off from the ſervice and fupply of 


National Commerce, to gamble with Government in the Stocks, 
and to ſupply the ſanguinary profuſion of a miniſtcrial Ame: 


rican war. Every Public dan that is now made, is 3 pre- 
mium ſet upon the private Merchant's head, for his deſtruc- 
tion ; not only, by cutting off from him the ſources of ſupply 
but b eſtabliſhing in thoſe Loans an uſurious rate of Ba 
of 6 or 7 per cent. at which rate, even if the private Merchant 
©bu!d afford to borrow at all, yet the bargain itſelf and the par- 
ties would become*obpoxious to the penaltics of the laws againſt 
The Czedit of the private Merchant is in the firſt 
7 77 firetche@ upon the rack, by the enhancement of the rate 
F "intereſt from 3.60 5 per cent. Then comes the Miniſter, 
ene eie the market by his uſufjous dargains, and gives 
him the fn ſching blow, by making it impoſſible ſor him to 
procure a (vp 95 7 vp private Credit at any rate. 
H any one Py plpect that he ſpices a Jaw in this argu- 
gument, As Knowpng, Perhaps, of ſeme . caſes in Which private 
lexchants en money upon their private Credit within 
the legal rate. f ipteteſt, and below the ſcale of Miniſterial 
me I am ſorry co ſay that I think the Neo of 
that, 


ſuch fats aflords but little conſolation ; they only prove. 


9 


in the opinion of, eme men, the ſecurity of private induſt 

. Wocknt preferable to all thoſe laviſh offers of a..thriftles 
— 0 Oe e * — 2 
. ; 
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public profuſion, which, in its conſequence, inevitably tends 
to National Bankruptey and Ruin. .M 

But to enlarge upon all ſuch topics would be an endleſs 
taſk, My only view is to ſuggeſt ſome thoughts of prudence 
to the Landholder, the Houſcholder,.the Stockholder, the Ma- 
nufacturer, and the Merchant, that they may all unite in ane 
common intereſt, and join hands together to put an end to all 
the fatal waſte and ravages, which are thus committed in con- 

ſequence af the preſent deſtructiye ſyſtem of public meaſures. 


—— 


_ Having thus ſhewn, in a few ſtriking inſtances, the deſtruc- 
tion and devaſtation of public property, which have been 
brought upon us by the Miniſters of this fatal war, I ſhall now 
proceed to ſtate the Lift of perpetual Taxes, and their reſpec- 
tive computed produce, which have been laid on, in the courſe 
of five years, by thoſe very Miniſters who led their country 
into this war, under the falſe pretences of acquiring revenues, 
reducing taxes, and diſcharging debts. e 


7 1776. Computed produce per ann. 105 | 


Stamps on Deeds - . 30,000 
- on News Papers — — — — 428,000 
—— on Cards — — — — — — | 6,000 
Additional duty on Coaches, kc. — — 19,000 
"IG 1 r + Berg — — 73,000 
j $7 1777. f I » 4 
Tax on Seryants — — — — 105,000 
Stamps _ — — — — 45,000 
Stamps — — — — — ' 19,000 
Additional duty on Glas — — 45,0 
Duty on Sales by Auction — — — 37. ooo 


„ oe Io b bs TR 
1 Tax upon Houſe Rents =" — — 264,000 
Additional duty on Wines | e 
. 0 1 6 1. $74 4 1 441 8 


oY nne ge e 

ATAx 7% Taxi, e An additional ſur- ) 
= e of 5 per cent; upon the Cuſtoms and C 314,000, | 
Exciſe 6 Ft SR 

A tax upon Poſt-Horſe — — 164, * 

1s us boa ä 478, ooo 


„ * Fr #4 Fn , 9 24 - — — — 
* w# & ves #4 * Z * # 4 


' ..Cartied over 1, 129. O00 


- 
| SERT | 
* 
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1780, 
4e additional tax upon Make — — 


Brought aver 1,129,000 
| | hb $10,000 1 3 # 


Additional duty on Britiſh low Wines — —— 40,617 
—— on Kiſh Spire —— — 345 
— on Brandy, | — — 359370 
- Second additional duty on Wines — 972,000 
Additional duty on Coals experted — 1: 899 


Additional 5 per cent. on all the abose - laid Taxes 46,193 
Additional tax upon Salt  — | — 69,000 
Additional Stamp Duties — — — 


| 24,000 
Duty on Licences to ſell Tea, &c. * 


— 9.882 
— 70,616 


Computed amount of taxes laid in five years C. 1,830,616 


I know that ſuch repreſentations as theſe are irkſome. and 
ungrateful. Impatience ſays,. The money is gone and paſt 
recalling, let care and vexation go after it. Let us look for- 


ward.“ I fay too, Let us look forward, for we are not yet 


got half way through the liſt of taxations.“ Another cam- 


paign, that is to ſay, another year's waſte of millions (not 


he employed againſt France and Spain) is already announced. 
Let us be aware, therefore; that the expences of but one more 
additional campaign, added to the preſent outſtanding debt, 


will make 3 total of more than 40 millions, which will, require 
a much longer liſt of taxes than all the foregoing. The fore- 


going lift, which was computed to produce about 1,800,0001, 
per annum, has not. been found productive beyond x,500,0001, 


Fhree hundred thouſand pounds, therefore, of that work is 


ſtill to do over again by fome ſupplemental tortures of taxation; 
and after this we muſt find another Iiſt of taxes to provide for 
the intereſt, of 40 millions. more at 5 per cent. vis, about 
2,000,000]. more per annum for ever. DN 
Surely the time is come to pauſe a little, and to conſider 


where we are, and what we are doing. The Miniſter decla- 


red, by his public acts, at the outſet of the war, that ſo far 
from apprehending freſh debts or tawcs, he was ſuperabun- 


- dantly provided. He ſuſpended the impoſition of the 4th ſhil- 


ling Land-Tax, and ſtill boaſted cat he had a ſurplus. to diſ- 
charge a million of the National Debt. Who could, at that 
time, have expected what we have fince ſeen, and chat we now 


feel? Who eould have conceived that, by the end af the year 


1781, an hundred millions would have been waſted, and an an- 
nual rent- charge of taxes required from this country, to the 
amoumt of 3, So, ooo I. per ann. for ever? As yet we are only 


got ſo far upon the road of taxation, as in the proportion of 


1.500, oool. 
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1, 500, oo0l. to 3,809,000], which. is conſiderably leſs than half 
way; and this ſuppoſing. the war to be brought to a termina- 
tion in one MOTE.CAMPAIgN. op” 

I ſhatl now produce the documents upon which I have un- 
dertaken to ſtate the ſum, of 40 millions, as ſtill requiring to 
be provided for by future taxations. Hut to prevent any con- 
fuſton which may happen in the uſe of technical terms, I will 
juſt explain what is meant by the term af the Outſtanding 
Hebt. as diſtinguiſhed from the National Debt. The Natio- 
nal Debt, properly ſo called, amounts, at preſent, to the ca- 
pital ſum of 156, ooo, pol. To pay the intereſt of this debt, 
ſpecific taxes have been laid from time to time, as the reſpec- 
tive loans were made; and this intereſt, as it becomes due half 

rly, is paid at the public offices to the reſpective proprietors. 
This is the National Funded Debt. The Outſtanding, Debt 
conſiſts of an immenſe number of promiſcuous debts, con- 
tracted upon looſe and indefinite accounts according to the 
Miniſter's diſcretion, without any parliamentary eſtimate, and 
without any ſpecific funds provided for the payment. The 
cuſtom of voting ſupplies in Parliament upon eſtimate becomes 
mere fiction, as the Miniſter no longer thinks of confining 
Himſelf to that eſtimate. He runs into an immenſe arrears of 
many millions unknown to the public, which are kept ſecret 
and out of ſight, till the amount becomes too enormous to be 
concealed any longer. This maſs of caormous and unreſtrain- 
ed profuſion in Navy Bills, Victualling Bills, Ordnance Bills, 
&e. &c. &c. conſtitute what is called the Outſtanding Debt; 
and ſooner or later the public muſt be ſeverely taxed for the 
payment of it, It amounts at preſent to many millions. 
The point which I am now going to lay before you is this, 
That the taxes which it vill bs pcaflery, ts lay on for the 


future provifion of the outſtanding expences of this war, ſup- 


geit to continue only one campaign more, will exceed the 
liſt of taxes av four Lui ys. the war. Malt, and Beer, 
and Wine, and Houſes, and Servants, and Salt, and Land, 
&c. &. muſt be; taxed again and again, or ſome other ſub- 
Bantial equivalent taxes myſt be provided. Wy 


% N m 
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The following 7s is an eſtimate of the Outſtanding Debt, and 
vs | Expence of one additienal campaign: ART => 


7 1 


Na: y Debt remaining from 1779. ee 6 857,000 ' 
ing 't 


© Coifiputed encreaſe in 1780, aken 
at the fame rate of encreaſe as in 17 5 1. 3-182,000 | b, 

Army Extras for the "Jy 2780, a ben 
nearly as in 1779 oY 2,500,000, 


'. Vote of Credit due fot 17830 — 1, ooo, oo f 
Ordnance Extras, 1780 — — 250, oco 


Exchequer Bills outſtanding © : 409909, 
- Deficiency of Grants and o fever Funds 1 | "IF, 
and ſeveral Anticipations? | e | 


* "Computed Expence of another campaign 15,000,000 


b ral Arrears at the ſ fed 
"ofthe pen” Re Ca: E I $,325,000 | 


ON | Tote! 41, 714, 0 
This 1 is * real ate of the matter without aggravation. 
Taxes and funds muſt be provided for all theſe millions, which 
amount to a greater ſum than all the millions which have 
been funded ſince the commencement of the American war. 
Here follows the proof. The amount of the money which has 
hitherto been funded upon the lik of eb aboye recited, is 
only 32,000,000 l. viz. 
1775⁵ — 2,006,000 
1777 — 5, ooo, ooo 
In 41778 ——— 6,600,000 
1779 —— | 7,000,090 
1780 NS © 12,000,000 
Loans funded in five r — — 32,000,000 
"Remaining henceforward to be provided 
for, as above no une 
I think I am now juſtified i in 1 having faid that we have not 
t run half chrough the gauntlet of taxation. However, to 
ſet all poſſible cavil at defiance, in the application of this ar- 
gument, (as unfortunately there is no occaſion to ſtrain it) I 
will even cut off 10, ooo, ooo l. the remainder will then be 
in round numbers 32, ooo, ooo l. That ſum would preciſely 
require a double liſt of all the preceding taxes of the war, to 
bring us to the concluſion of one year more, as far as relates 
to the financial part of the war. Whatever farther annihila- 
tions may befal the capital properties of the Landholder, the 
Stockholder, the Houſeholder, the Manufacturer, and the 
; Merchant, 


(C *) 


Merchant, are not included in this r in ed of the gra 
ſtatements. Let them ſeriouſly. reflect on theſe things. The, 
tide of ebb is rapidly running out, and all that they cam ſtill 
call, their own, and all their future hopes and fortunes, are 
bound in ſbatlows and in miſery. tauids 203 mg TIS 
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* loaves. 1 Fd i r 
1 bein how give you a ſpecimen of the mode in which'the' 
accounts of the expenditure of Public Money are preſented to 
Parliament, paſſed and voted, eſpecially upon the attic] of 
Extraordinaries. The following is a copy of 


; COMP a3icg 
An account of the diftribution of the ſum , , Oo, o. granted 


, 
+ CP eq 4 1" * . * N 


to his Majeſty to , defray any extraordinary eapences incurred, 


or to be incurred, on account of Military Services for the, 
year 1779.·Uu. ili oor ST each 


Dau Fein 1.0 TY, K 13 WO £,: Wo d. 
Dates of Warrants, To Henry Theophilus Clement,] I 
1770 Eq; Deputy Vice Treaſurer . 
Augufl 3d, ol Ireland, to de by him, fon 
dn dime to time, applied for de- > 50, oo 0 o 
fraying the charges and expenC·k 
| ..., ces. of encampments and other þ ' 
| military ſervices in Ireland ) 1 
February zd. To Thomas Harley and Henry} . be 
| EY '.. Drummond, Eſgrs. to be 'by} © WP" 


z ey 


them applied and invefted in 724090 0 
- . the: purchaſing Spaniſn and 74,834 4 4 

Portugal Coins for che uſe and ea 
ſerrice of his Majeſty $s forces 


. 72 ' 
- ws © s 4 * 4 


4 


1 in North-America 3 

-*' March 12th, To ditto for ditto. ſervice— 17.977 15 7 

212d. To ditio for ditto ſer vice — 49,030 9 2 
vt To ditto for ditto |. — ⁊ʒ⁊Hu;— 200,600 9.0 


wad 1 F 5 o ditto for ditto Tx NU 30,000 ,, O 

| o ditto for ditto —— — 20,000, © © 

4 i a To ditto for ditto © —— 31,489 7 3 

T o ditto for ditto —— © — 62,778 19 9 

1Min Te ditto for ditto ' | | — 4,200 0 0 
Mil be To ditto for ditto . —— — 82,115.16 1x 

To ditto for ditto — 27,264 3. 3 

To ditto for ditto— — 43,383 9 3 

Io ditto for ditto — 76,002 12 6 

ö To ditto for ditto — ᷑ĩT—ꝙ  20,0.0 0 o 

I.ys od itto for ditto N ter 93,530 3 IE 

Io ditto for ditto ——  —— 423,483 18 3 


To ditto for ditto 35.748 13 10 


| To ditto for ditto, in part of? | 
N a 3520 l. 128. 7d. M: Mm ; n ne 
Par- Ofcce, Feb. 29, 1780. 1̃750 o, 000, G 0 
* 4. J E N K l N S © N, . 1 
| | t 


charged in Parliament, viz. | 


Ci) 


Af ſuch an account ac this had been produced as 2 ſpetl 
men of the method of regulating the Public Expenditure in 
any foreign nation of the world, I think it would not have 
been credited. Phere is no comment in words whieh can 
poſſibly aggravate the abſurdity, . or the inſult to common 
ſenſe, which appears upon the fiſt —— this extraordinary 
doeument. The firſt article is a graſs and lumping article of 
$0,000 J. for encampments, &c. in Ireland. it does not 
pretend to be an explanatory voucher, however it ſtyles itſelf 
at leaſt to be an expenditure. But the remaini 950, 00 l. 

retends to be nothing elſe but money laid out 46 purchaſe 

oney. What then ! we do not get forward by that piece of 
information; for the queſtion again recurs, at is become 
of the Spaniſn and Portugal money ſo purchaſed by Britiſh 
money? The money ſtill remains unaccounted for. No other 
account, however, * been laid before Parliament; but upon 
that very document, without any pretence of explanation 
whatſoever, they voted the total ſum to be paid, in contempt 
of the petitions of the people of England, who, <* appealing te 
the juſtice of Parliament, did moft earneſtly requeſt, that before 
new hurthens were laid upon this country, effeftual meaſures 
might be taken 1 the Houſe to enquire into, and to cerrecs, the 
groſs abuſes in the expenditure of Public Me Ils it poſſible 
to conceive a groſſer abuſe in the Public Expenditure? Of 
what uſe to the nation is the inſtitution of Parliament, if ſuch 
fort of accounts are ſuffered to paſs without the leaſt enquiry ? 
Another account of a ſimilar kind, entitled Extraordinaries 
of the Army for the year 1779, was preſented in the laſt ſeſſion, 
in which there was a farther ſum. of 628,000]. with no-other 
deſcription or explanation, but merely To — ditto ſervice. 


In a like manner the Extraordinaries of the Navy are laid be- 
fore Parliament, in groſs unexplained totals. As a ſpecimen, 


T have extracted two articles out of the {tate of the Navy Debt 
preſented in the laſt ſeſſion, to ſhew you the undiſtinguiſhing 
manner in which the Naval Expences are preſented and diſ- 


4 e 90 £. 
Navy Bills — — — — 3,674,852 
Victualling Bills — — — 2,320,216 


L . £10 . 43. < $5,995,068 


Here are near fix millions in two lines, which Parliament gives 


and grants to the Miniſter, without any farther enquiry into 
the matter, | e | ; 
: | K 
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It is not to be wondered at that ſo an intelligence ſhould - 
ſubſiſt between the Miniſter and Ius Parliament, when it is 
conſidered that the Miniſter, who has the diſpoſal of public 
contracts, diſtributes immenſe proportions of the public expt n- 
diture, through the hands of members of Parliament, Can it 
be expected that ſuch perſons ſhould be among the foremoſt to 
inſiſt upon the moſt rigid frugality, or to reſtrain the ſquander- 
ing of Public Mo or to reduce all Fxorbitant Emoluments ? 
Can it reaſonably be expected that a Miniſter, and his Aſſo- 
ciates in Parliament, ſhould be ſtrenuous to put an end to the 
war, on account of any national expences, a the one is to 
enjoy, in proportion to thoſe very expendes, the patronage of 
beſtowing 16 or 15 millions a year in beneficial contracts and 
emoluments ; and the others have no conſent but their on to 
conſult, 05 * any ſhate that they ſhall chuſe of the? 

ublic ſpoils | | | 

F L have extracted 6ut of the Army Extraordinaries, which 
were preſented in the laſt ſeſſion, amounting to about 
Jedes J. the ſpecific proportion of that ſum which paſſed 
through the hands of members of Parliament. In the firſt place 
it appears by the ſeveral names in the accounts, that the con- 
le for 2,016,000]. out of that ſum ſtand clear under the titles 
of members of Parliament, unconnected with any others; and 
that a farther ſum of 370, ooo l. conſiſts of mixt conttacts 
jointly to members of Parliament, and other merchants not in 
Parliament. Upon the whole, three parts in five of all theſe 
contracts go through the hands of members of Parliament. 
From this ſpecimen it is no more than fair reaſoning to ſuppoſe, 
that in other branches of the Public Expenditure a ſimilar pro- 
portion of the public waite and 3 paſſes through the 
tame channel. * 

The amount of this influence, upon a Public Expenditure 
of 15 or 20 millions a year, is enormous. We fee it in its 
effe ts every day. What would the nation ſay to a propoſition 
for ſettling the moderate ſum of 4 or 5 millions a year, io be 
diſpoſed of by the Miniſter without account, in gratifications 
to members of Parliament voting in his train? The effect, as 
influential on the repreſentative body of the people, would be 
the ſame as in tlie other caſe, but with this material difference 
to the advantage of the people at large, that they would ſave 
the uleleſs expenditure of many millions which they are now 
involved in, only to ſerve as a cover for the Miniſter's pariua- 
mentary patronage. For inſtance, in the laſt ſeſſion a ſum of 
12,009,000 l. was borrowed on the public account, and the 
Ty | „„ terms 
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terms of the loan were ſo conſtructed as to carry a premium bf 
5, or 6, or 7 per cent. I think the laſt loan ſtood at 7 per cent. 
which, upon the ſum of 12 millions, would amount to above 
$00,0001. This is the amount of the Minifter's patronage as 
far as the loan goes. Now would it not be a good baygin for 


the public, prudently to lay half a million at the Miniſter's 
feet, or even to pay the full forfeit of 7 per cent, upon the 
whole ſum, rather than to be put to the additional expence of 
12 millions only for a pretext? OO 3 

The whole ſyſtem of public meaſures is carried on with no 
other view but to eſtabliſh parliamentary influence, and to ſe- 
cure a conſtant majority attached to the Miniſter for the time 
being, and detached from the intereſt of theit country, This 
is _no ſecret; you may ſee a court liſt of the late Parliament, 
conſiſting of Placemen, Penſioners,” and Contractors, ſuffi- 
cient to ruin any nation in the world. It is well known. that 
the property of many rotten boroughs is veſted in the Miniſter 
for the time being, under the titles of Treaſury- Boroughs, Ad- 
miralty-Boroughs, &c. &c. while for others, the bargain and 
ſale is made out of 'his fund of public corruption, which is 
the Public Purſe. Thus Parliament becomes the repreſenta- 
tive of the Miniſter, and not of the people. Permit me on 
this ſubject to quote to you a paſſage in that moſt excellent 
Addrefs of your worthy repreſentative Sir George Savile, to 
his Conſtituents at the late general Election. His abilities 
and public virtue give additional weight to every argument 
which falls from him. 1 2 885 2 
„ While the Electors ſell their voices to the Member, and 
< the Member diſtreſſes his fortune to buy them, Parliament 
ill be the purchaſe of the Miniſter. Parliament-Men will 
« find ways of partaking other advantages than merely their 
< ſhare in common with Fs of thoſe goed pun which they 
& ſhall promote, and of thoſe good Iaws which they ſhall enac for 
« your government and ther own : And the modern-improved 
< arts of corruption, by contracts, ſubſcriptions, and jobs, is 
« attended with this perverſe and vexatious conſequence ; that 
« their benefit is not only unconnected with your's, but it 
« grows upon your diſtreſs. They feed on the expence, they 
6 Bann on every extravagance that art and ill conduct can 
g engraft on the natural diſadvantages of a remote, raſh, ill- 
« fared, impolitic, and unſucceſsful war, The Miniſter's di- 
& rect intereſt, (nay his ſafety) mean-while, requiring him to 
« puſh the deſperate game, and even in Faf-defence to en- 
t creaſe that very expence which is his crime; to 1 
N 5 i 8 « himſe]! 
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ee bimſelf ſtül deeper in corruption, and by headlong and un- 

t meaſured extravagance, to have the par of juſtifying to the 

« faithful Commons his former miſmanagements and miſ- 
* deeds, —See where this enam but forget not where it begins.” 
- 4007.41 —— ns 


That miniſterial influence hat prevailed in parliament and 
that, by the means of ſuch influence, the nation has been fa- 
tally deceived and betrayed into this raſb, ill-fated, im oliticy 
and unſucceſsful war, are truths too notorious to be denied, 
We have, therefore, reaſonable ground to apprehend that ſimi- 

ur means may at leaſt be attempted for the purpoſe of again 
deceiving the nation, and Jeading the preſent Parliament into 
the adoption of the ſame fatal ſyſtem of meafures, In ſuch 
8 it is the duty of Conſtituents to watch over their 
Repreſentatives with a circumſpect and jealous eye. We have 
lately ſeen two Parliaments diſſolved before the ordinary term 
of their expiration. In the firſt inſtance, viz. in 1774, the 
motive avowed for that meaſure was, the introduction of the 
American war. What has been the motive in the year 1480? 
Tbe anſwer is obvious, A renewal of the leaſe of that war for 
another term of ſix or ſeven years. A war which I can'call 
by no other name than a war of Miniſters againſt the ſentiment 
and real intereſts of their country. | | 
It is the undoubted right of the people of Ene, in their 
own concerns, to think and to ſpeak for themſelves, as well 
as through the intervention of their repreſentatives. This 
right they will and ought to exert whenever they ſee reaſon to 
ſuſpect, that ſecret or corrupt means may be uſed to pervert 
the counſels of their Parliament to purpoſes adverſe to the 
public good. This is a conſtitutional mode of bringing mea- 
ſures to a national teſt unconnected with any e views, 
or any poſſible biaſs of party. This right they have exerted; 
let us, therefore, take the voice of the people for our P. 
What then is their opinion reſpecting the American war ? The 
County of York have brought that opinion to a public teſt, 
and have met with the ſupport and concurrence of ſubſequent 
meetings of other counties, in the following unanimous decla- 
ration of their own ſentiments on that head. 
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„ conciljation, threatens the accompliſhment of 
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Ar the GENERAL MEETING of the COUNTY - of 
_ YORK, held at York the 28th of March, 1780, 


« RESOLVED unanimouſly, That it is the opinion of this 
« meeting, that the proſecution of an offenſive war in Ame- 
s rica, is moſt evidently a meaſure which, by employing our 
ce great and enormouſſy expenſive military operations againft 
« the inhabitants of that country, ede this from exerting 
te its united, vigorous, and firm efforts againſt the powers of 
« France and Spain, and has no other effect upon America 
ce than to continue, and thereby to increaſe, the enmity which 
« has ſo long and ſo fatally ſubſiſted betwixt the arms of both, 
can be productive of no good whatever; but, b rer 

the final rui 
« of the Britiſh Empire.“ | | 

Another ynanimous reſolution, of the ſame, import, was ſu- 
per-added at the General Meeting of the County of Cam- 
BRIDGE, on the 10th of April, 1780, and adopted by ſubſe- 
quent meetings of other counties, viz. 

© RESOLVED unanimouſly, That the thanks of this meeting 
ebe given to thoſe Members of both Houſes of Parliament, 


ho, foreſeeing and forewarning their country of the con- 


« ſequences, have uniformly oppoſed the coercion of Ame- 


« rica; and that they be entreated to uſe their wiſdom in ac- 
Y | 


.$* compliſhing, and not even yet to deſpair of effecting, a re- 


« union with that country on beneficial, juſt, and honorable 
be terms.” . x | | 
Thele are the declared ſentiments of many counties, con- 


taining, in numbers, ſome millions of our countrymen, 


And it is undoubtedly the united wiſh of the whole kingdom to 


fee peace reſtored with America. 


[ will now ſtate to you authentic evidence of the ſentiments 


of Miniſters upon this head, On the 27th of June laft, your 


worthy member, Sir George Savile, made a motion in the 
Houle of Commons, (which I had the honor to ſecond) in 
the very terms of the unanimous refolution of his Con- 
ſtituents,—1T PASSED IN THE NEGATIVE, | 


By this contraſt you may form a certain judgment of the 
principles which guide the meaſures of Adminiſtration, and 
from principles argue to their jntended ſyſtem. The negative 


en to the firſt part of your reſolution relative to France and 


pain, amounts to an explicit declaration, either that the em- 
ployment ef all our powers upon the continent of 1 
| | does 


(a. 

does not prevent the application of thoſe. ſame powers againſt 
the Houſe of Bourbon (which is too abſurd even to be aſ- 
ſerted); or, that Miniſtry are ſyſtematically determined. to 
ſacrifice every intereſt of this country to the Houſe of Bour- 
bon, rather than to relinquiſh the American war: And by 
contradicting the latter propoſitions it aſſerts in effect, That 
the continuation of hoſtilities does not contribute to the en- 
creaſe of animoſity, nor an irreconcilable breach with America 
tend to the ruin or even the diminution of the Britiſh Em- 
pire: That it is, therefore, the plan of Miniſters to widen the 
deſtructive breach, and to render it irreparable, is incontrover- 
tibly the only inference that can be drawn from the ſanguinary 
and venal negative, which has thus been put upon the declared 
ſenſe of a very large and moſt reſpectable portion of the people 
of England. * | | 31 12172 

We have thus brought the Miniſtry and their country face 
to face upon this ground; the one, for a juſt and honorable 
peace; the other, for war at all events. But Miniſtry con- 
tend that they are ſincere for peace: What ſteps have they 
taken to demonſtrate their ſincerity ? Is the refuſal of your pro- 
poſition cf the 28th of March, 1780, when moved in Parlia- 
ment by your worthy Repreſentative, a proof of their ſince- 
rity? Is the refuſal of every propoſition or bill of conciliation 
oftered in Parliament, by the friends of peace, without offering 
any others of their on, to be accepted as a proof of their ſinoe- 
rity ? Have they offered any ſpecific conditions of accommo- 
dation to the Colony of Georgia, which has been in their 
poſſeſſion for near two years ? Have they drawn out any line 
of accommodation with South-Carolina fiace the capture of 
Charles- Town, or the victory at Camden? Yet ſuch ſteps as 
theſe would be the ſureſt way of inviting the confidence of the 
_ Colonies towards this country; while the omiffion of them, by 
creating only alicnation and diſtruſt, demonſtrates to a cer- 
tainty that their diſpoſition is for war. 
| Miniſters are now profeſſedly carrying on the war for un- 
conditional ſubmiffion : They will not declare either to this 
country, or to America, upon what terms peace may be prac- 
ticable. A bill was offered in the laſt ſeſſion by General Con- 
way, to invite them to ſome ſp-cification of conditions. That 
bill was drawn up upon the cloſeſt terms of dependence; yet 
even that was refuſed, and, by a parliamentary manceuvre, (of 
moving for the order of the day) not even the title was ſuffered 
to appear in the votes. On the ſame day that Sir George 
Savile moved the Yorkthire Reſolution, I did likewiſe propoſe 
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8 Bill of conciliation, which might ave been modified, to any 
terms that — would have confented to. It was offered 


upon that ground, and ſtill rejected: And to render every 
thing uncertain to the utmoſt, the American Miniſter has fre- 
quently declared in his place in Parliament, that the propoſed 
conceſſions of the commiſſion in en. l are not now to 
de conſidered as binding this country to any ſimilar propoſitions 
in future. Every thing, therefore, is looſe and unconditional. 
-- Miniſters profeſs peace in general terms, but whenever they 
.deſcend. to particulars, their arguments tend only to war. To 
certain perſons, who ſtill retain ſome old ſcruples as to the 
original juſtice of the war, and who would not conſent to the 
[continuance of an enſur war, if they were not inſtructed to 
-believe that America is now become an implacable enemy, and 
even the aggreſſor, they affirm that the Americans are a nation 
-malignant and hoftile to Great Britain, actively engaged in a 
confederacy with; our enemies, ſworn to our deſtruction, and 
ſo — in conjunction with France, that if we were not 
to keep an immenſe fleet to watch their coaſts, and fifty or 
-fixty thouſand troops upon the continent f keep them at bay, 
they would ſeize all our remaining iſtands in the Weſt - Indies 
which are not yet taken from us by France,” Upon this ſtate 
of the argument, „the proſecution of an offenſive war in 
America,“ appears quite in a different light from that in which 
it appeared ro the County of Vork; for it is now become a 
| — war on our part for the protection of the Britiſh Weſt- 
Indies. 5 | ff 245; l | 1 . | ' | ig! 
But when they are to caſt their nets for another ſet of men, 
who, having no ſcruples at all, enquire no farther than ſimply 
this,. —“ Can we beat them?“ To theſe; perſons they reply 
that“ America abhors France; moſt bitterly regrets her alli- 
ance, and would do any thing to ſhake it off. That the peo- 
ple there are deſtitute of food and raiment; diſtracted in their 
counſels; feeble in their efforts; undiſciplined in their ranks; 


exhauſted in their reſourees; harraſſed under military oppreſſi- 


ons; and groaningunder the tyrannous anarchy of Congreſs ; 
and, what is moſt to be depended upon in our favour, univer- 
. fally attached to the parent ſtate, and earneſtly longing to re- 
turn to their antient conſtitutional connexion and d ence.” 
Strange as it may ſeem that ſuch contradictory arguments 
2 ſhould be applied to the ſame point, yet fo it is, every man 
who has ſat in Parliament has heard each of them urged, ac- 
2 to the argument of the day, to inſtigate tho relentlaſs 
Je noni 7 hin ho7 vils bruent olivce 
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Another argument for war is, That we cannot make 8 
ill we have reduced the power of France and Spain. Theit 
« why are not the military operations of this country exerted 
< with united vigor and firm efforts againſt France and Spain,“ 
inſtead of ſupporting * an, offenſive war in America?” This 
would be the ſenſe of the people of CONE But the Mini- 
ſter will have it otherwiſe. His plan for reducing the power, 
and 8 the naval power, of the Houſe of Bourbon, is 
oo wat of millions upon millions upon the continent of Ame- 
rica. Such arguments þs, theſe may paſs current with a mini- 
ſterial majority in Parliament; but they are inſults to a nation. 
What are you to think when ſuch arguments are impoſed 
upon you? Every ſuſpicion becomes juſtifiable.” This country 
may become a ſacrifice to France in the event, for a tempo- 
rary forbearance, whilſt our Miniſters are waſting the ſtrength, 
and deftroying the reſources'of their country in an American 
cruſade. Fears and ſcruples abe us. What are we to think? 
We know for a certain truth, that, during three campaigns, 
ſince the commencement of hoſtilities with France, our Mini- 
ſters have not directed our military force againſt that antient 
enemy and rival of our greatneſs, We have no reaſon to be- 
lieve that they mean to exert the force of this country againſt 
the Houſe of Bourbon in the next campaign, for which Par] la- 
ment has already voted immenſe ſums both for land and ſea ſet- 
vice. It is, therefore, too plain that the honor and intereſts 
of this country are to be ſacrificed, or at leaſt but ſlackly ſup- 

ported in competition with the Houſe of Bourbon. nn 

But, perhaps, if Miniſters do not ſpeak to France out of the 
cannon's mouth, they may whiſper; and that they have whiſ- 
pered has been aſſerted upon no mean authoriry ; for it is aſſerted 
in a manifeſto bearing date July, 1779, from the court of 
Spain, that they (the F gliſh Miniſtry) were infinuating them- 
ſelves. at the court of France, by means of ſecret emiſſaries, and 
making great offers to her, Is this the way in which Britiſh 
Miter afferr the honour of their country againft the Houſe 
of Bourbon? They have been forewarned for many years of 
the inſidious defigns. of France; their Miniſter at Varis in- 
fornied them, from time to time, of many ſpecific acts of in- 
terference in the American concerns, long before the French 
declaration in March, 1778. Vet, after more than twelve 
months of open hoſtilities, inſtead of “ exerting the united, 
* vigorous, and firm efforts of this country againſt the Houſe 
* of Bourbon, they are found proſtrate at a French Miniſter's 
IR | | feet. 
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and then to ſtrike the blow. 
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feet, . infnuating themſelves with great offers to procure forbear- 


ance and peace. Fot three campaigns together they, haye waſted 
the force and treaſure of theſe kingdoms in a mad and ruinous 
war in America, knowing that they have left behind us the 
whole power of the Houfe of Bourbon, lying in wait, with 
permiſſive forbearance, to watch the maturity of our errors, 
* Whether ſuch Miniſters may even now be in/inuating them- 
ſelves with great offers at the court of Spain, cannot be known z 
dut thus much is clear at leaſt, that the unaccountable ſtate of 
nation, which has hitherto ſubſiſted in that part of the war 
which concerns Great Britain and the Houſe of Bourbon, car- 
ries a deceitful and treacherous aſpect. I fear this temporary 
calm forebodes ſome heavy ſtorm behind. 
The ſituation: of this country is truly alarming, and more 
fa upon deeper conſideration of it. Minifters tell us, and I 
fear too truly, that it is not poffible now to make peace with 
America without the conſent of France. But what is their 
concluſion? That we muſt purſue an offenſive war in America, 
Yet this is the very cauſe of the embarraſſment: For it is not 
by virtue of any of the afticles of the alliance between France 
and America, Ko France can obtain any controul over the 
acts or views of Great Britain. Give us back the forces 
and treaſure which our Miniſters have waſted, and which 
they are continuing to waſte, in a war upon the continent of 
America, and we need not afk the permiſſion of France in the 
arrangement of any conditions with America. Then ſtrike 
at the root; direct © the united, vigorous, and firm efforts of 
this country againſt France and Spain.“ It is vain to pro- 
long our undecided fate; if you can, by force of arms, carry 
compulſion to the Houſe of Bourbon, we are yet a great people, 
agd the firſt of nations. The road will then be open once 
more to any arrangement with America, free ſrom the con- 
troul of France, and Britain may be herſelf again. But Minis 
ſters are obſtinately and inflexibly bent upon their ou mad- 
neſs, and will not exert the united efforts of their country 
againſt the inveterate and watchful rivals of its greatneſs, Yet 
what do they expect to obtain by cringing and in/inuating 
themſelves with great offers? Perhaps that which the oule of 
Bourbon would think it a bargain to concede without any 
offers at all, viz. An inſidious and temporary forbearance, 
while Britiſh Miniſters are exhauſting the Public Treaſure, 
waſting the blood of their countrymen in vain, and thus pre- 
| 3 
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baring fo deliver over their country itſelf, weak and defenckt 
leſs, to its natural enemies. What compact could the Houſe 
of Bourbon with tacitly to eſtabliſh but this, viz. Forbearance 
vn their part, as the condition of perſeverance in the preſent 
debilitating ſyſtem of meaſures upon our? 
But, perhaps, it may be ſaid, that one ſuccefsful campaign 
in America may decide the coriteft, and extricate us but of all 
pur difficulties. So far from it; that if ſuch an event coi 
happen, it would only be the commettternent of our difficul- 
ties, The whole force of this country would then be bound 
down in America for eber. To maintain the cotiqueſt of fuch 
a country in reluctant ſubjection; 3obo miles diſtant, and 
i500 miles in its own extent, would tequire, I believe I might 
venture to ſay, the whole forte of Europe; but would certain! 
exceed the extremert powers of Great Britain. In ſuch a ca 
the Houſe of Bourboki would have completely gained their end: 
At preſent they are tv conceive it as a poſſidle event at leaſt, 
chat this country may relinquiſh the American Wat; and that 
con{ideration may ſufpend their deſigns ; but if they could once 
ſee the whole force of Great Brita bound dowri and fixt to 
the continent of America, they would then ſpeak out; thele 
inaction would theri turn to activity; a, new war \would 
emerge upon! us even out of out ſuppoſed victories; a war active 
and offenſiye againſt us on the part of the Houſe of Bourbon, 
and perhaps brought home with terror aid difmay to our d 
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defeneeleſs gates. N H | 
That wiſe men d have foreſeen and forewartied their coun« 
* try of {uch conſequences,” take upon recorded atteſtation 
hear the Proteſt in the Houſe of Lords, March g; 1776. 
elf che flames of war ſhould be kindled in Europe, which 
we fear is too probable, we reflect with horror upon th. 
condition of this country, under circumſtances in which ſhe 
% may be called upon to reſiſt the formidable attack of out 
e paxyerfu! enemies, which may Tequire the exertion of our 
© whole force, at a time when the ftrength and flower of out 
<< nation are employed in fruitleſs expeditions on the other ſide 
tc of the world. | 
Thus mach I ſtate upon the ſuppoſed caſe of a total and 
abſolute conqueſt of America; and, after all, the argument of 
conqueſt is but a dream. But for the fake of argument I will 
go yet farther, and even put the cafe of a general ſurrender 
and voluntary ſubmiſſion on the part of America, in order to 
ſhew you that, in every poſſible caſe, the preſent ſyſtem of 
meaſures is ablurd and ruinous, for, on this-ſuppoſition, thz 
0 * 2 | Hou 
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Houſe of Bourbon ftill remains to be talked with. Tn ſtiort, 
the great conteſt of rival power between Great Britain and the 
Houſe of Bourbon muſt, ſooner or later, be brought to a de- 
cifion: That is now the core of the war. The Houſe of 
Bourbon have been lying in wait for many years to ſeize the 
advantage of our folly. By fayour of our Minifters they have 
at length obtained it, and completely hemmed us in. We can 
neither make war with America, nor peace with America, nor 
ſend troops to America, nor withdraw our troops from Ame-. 
rica, without their conſent. . Miniſters know this; they pro- 
claim it; and, becauſe it affords a pretext for procuring ano- 
ther 20 millions for waſte and peculation, they even exult in 
it; and ſtill, inſtead of exerting the national force againſt the 
allied Crowns of France and Spain, they perſiſt in their plan 
of reducing the ſtrength of this country by diverting it to other 
objects; thereby giving every advantage to the comparative 
force of our enemies. | "5" | 

But ſuppoſing this voluntary ſubmiſſion complete on the part 
of America; Can any one conceive that we ſha}t ever again 
poſſeſs the dependence of America without the conſent of the 
Houſe of Bourbon; or can any one think that France and 
Spain will give their conſent without the extremity of war firſt 
tried between them and Great Britain? I think no man can be 
ſo weak as to flatter himſelf with either of thefe expectations. 
Confider the circumſtances. What could be the motives of 
France for entering into the American Alliance ? To ſeparate 
America from Great Britain. Their whole conduct declares 
that they conſidered the independence of America as the 
ground-work : For immediately after the deelaration of inde- 
pendence, they received the American Miniſters at Paris, 
and entered into the negotiation of a treaty of alliance, in 
which treaty the independence of Ameriea was recited as the 
baſts ; nay, ſtill farther, the independence of America is pub- 
Iicly avowed in the French Manifefto of March, 1778, to 
Great Britain herſelf, and to all the world, as the balis of the 
connection between France and America. Therefore the inde- 
pendence of America was the condition upon which alone 
France would give them their affiſtance ; that is to ſay, her 
own independence was the valuable confideration pleaged by 
America to France as the purchaſe of that aſſiſtance. And the 
reaſon js obvious, for the independence of America muſt ne- 
ceſſarily become a matter of deep and ſerious intereſt to-France, 
when, by the ſeparation, the limits of the Britiſh Empire are - 
contracted, and by the infringement of our monoply in the 
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American Trade, a diviſion of the ſpoils is not onfly poured 
into her harbours for the preſent, but permanently aſſured to 
her by commercial treaties, which, for their- validity, muſt 
altozether depend upon the free agency and abſolute indepen- 
dence of the contracting party; and therefore, in any of the 
{oregoing caſes, either of conqueriug America by arms, or of 
their voluntary ſubmiſſion, the core of the conteſt ſtill remains 
with the Houſe of Bourbon; and the more we exhauſt our- 
ſelves in a preliminary war with America, the farther we ſhall 
be from the final power of maintaining and realizing the ob- 
jects of our purſuit, even if we could by any means acquire a 
tranſitory pafſeſſion of them in the firſt inſtance. 

If the dependence of America is at any time to be recovered 
by force, (a caſe which I put in compliance with the argument, 
not as approving or deeming it practicable) there are two par- 
ties to be ſubdued. If we Kor with the Houſe of Bourbon, 
and ſhould ſucceed againſt them, we ſhould be ſo far upon the 
road ; but if we ſhould fail againſt them, we had better fail in 
the firſt inſtance, than fall into their hands, when exhauſted 
to the laſt gaſp by the continuance of the American war. 
America would equally be gone in eith& caſe ; but the conſe- 
quences to ourſelves, as a nation, would be widely different 
for if we exhauſt ourſelves in the preliminary conteſt with 
America, and ſhould then fall into the hands of France and 
Spain, we may become, [ know not what, even a province ta 
the Houſe of Bourbon! But if we bring the conteſt to an 
iſſue, in the firſt place, with the Houſe cf Bourbop, while 
our force remains equal to the trial; even, if we ſhould fail, 
yet the diſparity cannot be ſo great, but that we ſhould brin 
our European rivals down with us, without any fear in that 
caſe of becoming a province to America. | 

There are many perſons who, not entering into the intri- 
cacies of the war, take the queſtion only in the groſs, and wha, 
think that, in every cafe of actual war, they cannot do better 
than to give general ſupport to the Adminiſtration, To ſuch 
perſons be that, as a criterion and pledge of fidelity 
to their country, they ſhall require of thoſe Minitters, whoſe 
meaſures they have hitherto ſupported too indiſcriminately, to 
„direct all the united, vigorous, and firm efforts of Great 
Britain againft her inſidious and inveterate enemies the Houſe 
of Bourbon,” I call it a pledge of fidelity from Miniſters, 
becauſe however other perſons, who are at a diſtance from op+ 
portunities of accurate obſervation, may be ynapprized of the 
real ſtate of public 9 yet Miniſters themſelves _ 
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Know that it is by their own ſufferance that the antient and 
avowed enemies of this country are colluſively permitted to lie 
m wait for its deſtruction. 10 n 

If Miniſters will obſtinately plunge their country into 3 
pieconcerted | np of deſtructive meaſures of which they are 
competent to ſee the fallacy : if ai} their meaſures are miſcal- 
ct}ated to their pretended objects, and bear no other marks 
but thoſe of being the creatures of pride, revenge, and pecu- 
lation; if it be then notorious that they have ſecreted all 
means of enquiry and informaticn from the public, and uni- 
formly impoſed upon their country by every deJufive mifre- 
preſentation of the caſe, I ſhall l-ave the concluſion to this 
applicable maxim of the Law, (mma prefumuntur contra fpo- 
liatarem. Cenflructivg preſumption is unqueſjionably god 
#gainſt them. h I- 
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It muſt be confeſſed upon the foregoing ſtate of the argu- 
ment, that if neither the conqueſt nor the ſubmiſſion of A me- 
rica can be productive of any good, the caſe ſeems deſperate. 
What then remains tobe done ? Can it be ſtill poſſible, in the 
preſent ſtate of the conteſt, aggravated and embarraſſed as it is 
now become, to look forward to any practicable terms of con- 
eiliation with America? That ſome kind of conciliation muſt 
take plage at ſome period or other is moſt certain, becauſe 
war cannot be ena th But for the terms, I fear, we cannot 
expect them now to he ſuch, as thoſe which have been formerly 
offered to this country by the unapimous petitions of America, 
and which Miniſters, in the hour of infalence, have rejected with 
diſdain. The only rule which we have hitherto ſeemed to ſol- 
low, has been to jefuſe the terms which might have been had 
at each particular time till it became too late, and then to con- 
template the effects pf our folly and paſſion with regret, For 
what remains, at leaf}, let us be wiſer now. We can no longer 
hope to reſtore the ſtate of our affairs to the condition in which 
they were when the unanimous petitions of America were re- 
jetted, We ſhould not, however, deſpair, they may yet ad- 
mit of ſome alleviation, if conducted with prudence, modera- 
tion, and fincerity. ' x EH Ss... 

I have already ſufficiently explained that the dependence or 
independence of America upon this country, remains no longer 
a queſtion to be ſettled ſolely between the original parties to 
the diſpute. France is now become a prineipal 3 it was France 
chat firſt called America forth to independence; it W 
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of Bourbon which now aſſerts and maintains that indepen- 
dence with a ſtrong hand ; and America herſelf, in the cauſe 
of her own independence, is now become but a remote and 
ſecondary party, as far as the deciſion of that cauſe relates ta 
Great Britain. If Miniſters tell us that we muſt fight to the 
laſt man, and to the laſt ſhilling, to recover that dependence 
of America which they themſelves have thrown away, then 
why do they not “ direct the united, firm, and vigorous-efforts 


of this country againſt the Houſe of Bourbon?“ From their 


not doing this, the proof becomes concluſive againſt them, 

That they are deceiving their country by falſe pretences, and 

that their war is nothing elſe but a war of pride, revenge, and 
culation, at the peril and coſt of their country. 

But the pretext of continuing the war to recover the de- 
pendence of America, is now, I think, alnioſt worn out, and 
Miniſters have accordingly changed their ground, and tell us 
that France and America are at preſent fo cloſely connected 
together, that we muſt carty on the war in America until we 
have effected a ſeparation between them. But is the continua- 
tion of an offenſive war againſt America the way to effect this 
ſeparation? So far from it, that its only poſſible operation muſt 
be to drive the connected parties into a more intimate connec- 
tion; and perhaps, by urging America for the purpoſe of pre- 
ſent preſervation to the neceſſiiy of mortgaging to France all 
her future faculties and reſources, to cement an union beyond 
the power of Great- Britain hereafter to diſſolyve. The fallacy 
is hardly ſpecious.—If they truly and ſincerely fought to 
eſfect a. ſeparation, they muſt neceſſarily have adopted that 


fundamental maxim eſtabliſhed in the reſolution of the County 


of Yark; and in the firſt inſtance, have “ directed all our 
_— frm, and vigorous efforts againſt the Houſe of Bour+ 

a.” | 

I believe that the wiſh to fee America relcaſed from their 
engagements . with France, and to re-unite that country. in 
friendſhip and affection with ourſelves, is much cloſer to the 
heart of the people of Great-Britain, than the deſire of re- 
covering any reluctant dependence from them hereafter. But 
can the Treaty of Alliance, now ſubſſſting between France 
and America, be ſuperſeded in its operation by any ſteps of 
relaxation, which coutd be taken on the part of Great- Britain ? 


I think it might, if that ſtumbling- block of Independence 


could but be removed, or even tacity diſpenſed with. I will 
ſtate thoſe articles of the Treaty, which ſeem to me to warrant 
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proper, formally, to declare the independence of America, the 
whole Treaty of Alliance drops to the ground at once; the 
eſſential and direct end of it being accompliſhed, there is no 
farther obje& for the Treaty to attach upon, and therefore, as 
a Treaty of Alliance, it ceaſes to exiſt, This argument is 
founded upon the 2d article of the Treaty, which declares 
that The cflzntial and direct end of the preſent defenſive 
<« alliance is to maintain effectually the liberty, ſovereign- 
« ty, and independence abſolute and unlimited of the ſaid 
& United States, as well in matters of government as of com- 
ce merce,” So much for the firſt ſuppoſed caſe of the inde- 
pendence of America, formally aſſured by Great-Britain.— o 
the ſecond caſe, viz. Phe facit ceffion of independence, I ad- 
duce the 8th article, in which “ they mutually engage not to 
«Jay down their arms, until the independence of the United 
« States ſhall have been erer, or tacitly aſſured by the treaty 
< or treaties which ſnall terminate the war.“ When theſe 
two articles are compared together, it appears that in either of 
theſe caſes, viz. of the independence of America formally aſ- 
ſured or tacitly. aſſured, the baſis of the Treaty is taken away, 
and therefore, that the Treaty itſelf, upon this contingency, 
becomes a non exiſtence; becauſe. the Treaty in queſtion is 
not a general Treaty of Alliance, but a ſpecific Treaty for the 
accompliſhment of one, and only one declared end. 

I have hitherto only ſpoken of the independence of America 
as patronized by France againſt Great Britain, upoa the ge- 
neral view of hoſtile and rival politics between them; but in. 
the preſent caſe it bears a more ſpecific reference to the treaty 
of alliance of which we are now ſpeaking. It may appear ſin- 
gular at firſt fight, that a treaty, the eſſential and direct end of 
which is declared to be the eſtabliſheent of American inde- 
pendence, ſhould be entitled a defenſive alliance between France 
and America, But the reaſoning upon which this title is 
founded will appear upon a deduction of the caſe. I have al- 
ready ſtated to you that America was dragged into a premature 
declaration of independence, as a qualification neceſſary to be 
complied with, before they could expect to receive ſuch ſupport 
from a foreign independent power, as might enable them ta 
reſiſt the foreign mercenaries which had been hired by the Bri- 
tiſh Miniſtry for their deſtruction. But this point of procuring 
aſſiſtance from France was not to be obtained by a fimple de- 
_ claration of independence only; for when actual ſupport was 
to be ſent to them, they were called upon to depofit ſome va- 


luable conſideration as repayment for that actual ſupport ſo _ 
: ; ; t 
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That valuable confideration was a trcaty of open and free chm- 
merce with America. Accordingly a treaty of commerce was 
previouſly ſigned between America and France on the ſame day, 
but before the treaty of alliance; in conſequence of which this 
concomitant treaty of alliance is expreſsly declared to be entered 
into, for the purpoſe of ſtrengthening and ſupporting the treat 
of commerce. For there was evidently a defect of title on the 
part of America to enter into a treaty of commerce, unleſs as 
maintaining the rank of an independent ftate; therefore the 
eſſential and direct end of the treaty of alliance was to defend 
the treaty of American commeree, by eſtabliſhing that inde- 
pendence which, alone, conld give validity to the contract. 
And France and America are thus joined together to defend the 
title, upon which the one conceded and the other received the 
treaty of American commerce, as a ſubſidiary compenſation for 
the aſſiſtance afforded by France to America. But the moment 
the independence of America is recognized by the only party 
having any claim againſt it, the validity of the treaty of com- 
merce being eſtabliſhed, France is paid off for her mercenary 
fupport, and under that treaty cannot have any further claim 
upon America, - | 

Beſides, the whole conſtitution of this Treaty of Alliance 
between America and France is defenſive, ſpecial in its mat- 
ter, and ſolely directed in the conſtruction of its parts, towards 
the accompliſhment of one effential and direct end, and to no 
ether. Therefore I am aſtoniſhed how it can poſſibly be con- 
ceived to carry, in the leaft degree, the appearance of being a 
general and perpetual Alliance. 57 | 

As to the ſubordinate, articles of this or any other treaty, 

they are always to be conſidered as being merely inſtrumental 
in their operations, and finally referable to the fundamental ob- 
ject of the treaty. All the ſubordinate proviſions, fuch as 
making common cauſe, or net concluding truce or peace without 
mutual conſent, &c. which are of courſe component parts of 
every. Treaty of Alliance, are to be taken as dependent upon 
the eſſential and declared end of the Alliance, being merely 
inſtrumental means to acompliſh that end; and having no ori- 
ginality in themſelves, they drop of courſe, upon the effectual 
accompliſhment of that end towards which they were only in- 
tended to ſerve as the efficient and inſtrumental means. Upon 
the whole matter I do conceive, that upon the formal or tacit 
admiſſion of the independence of America by Great-Britain, 
the contracting parties on both ſides become free, and that the 

Alliance itſelf is, ip/o facto, giflo)ved. | * 
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T am aware that this conceflion may appear to eftablith alt 
alienation of the American trade to France. I grant that if 
recognizes the infringement of our former monopoly, but do 
not, for that reaſon, conceive that we enter into a laſing bar- 
gain, America, if conquered by the fword, will ſcarcely be 
an acquiſition; her waſted territories wil} be but ill able to 
ſend money for the manufaQures of Great Britain. The 
mode of government, which tyranny, nay perhaps policy her- 
ſelf, upon ſuch a ſtate of circumſtances, muſt eftablifh, fot 
the purpoſe of controuling the reluQtant-remtiant of her van- 
quiſhed inhabitants, will continue the depopulation, and is 
but ill caleulated to foſter the ſecond infancy of American 

commerce. What then do we alienate by lenient conceſſions ? 
A portion of that trade, the whole of which we muſt others 
wile annihilate, while we {til} reſerve a portion to ourſclves { 
for, if America encreaſe, as on terms of tranquillity and inde- 
pendence ſhe naturally muſt do, ſhe has nat yet, by her treaty 
with France, precluded a treaty of commerce with Great Bri- 
tain; and a moiety of her cufiom, in the day of her uncon- 
trouled proſperity; may poſſibly, nay muſt. neceſſarily, exceed 
in profit the utmoſt that Great Britain has ever heretòfore 
leceived upon the whole. '© u. 
The independence of America, and the treaty: of alliance 
with France, are now become the great objects of the puhlie 
attention and anz iety: They muſt ſpeedily be brought to a na- 
tional deciſion. The ſummary ſtate of the whole matter is 
fimply this, If it ſhould be detetmined to purfue the depen- 
dence of America by force of arms, it muſt be done by begin- 
ning with the Houſe of Bourbon. If, on the other hang; it 
ebuld be thought proper ta relax upon the point of dependence, 

the treaty of alliance between America and France becomes, 
| 2 ciflolved. | 74 

Perhaps the ſimple eonceſſian of independence to America, 
as an act of generofity and free grace, at the period of their ap- 
proaching maturity, and flowing from ourfelves, might not 
have met with much reluctance in a wiſe, a liberal, and a mag- 
Hanimous people; it might, at leaſt, have reſcued the honor of 
this country in the preſent fatal conteſt. But our Miniſters 
have cut off this retreat from us, and that conceſſion, which 
might have been an act of choice, their canduct has rendered 
20 act of compulſion, There are many people who now fay: 
« If it were only to America, we would readily concede an 
amicable independence to the deſcendants of Britiſh blood, and 


th the heirs of Britiſh freedom; but to France we cannot make 
* conceſſions 
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conceſfions—there is the rub.” — The anſwer is.“ Conciliate 


« with America, and direct the united efforts of this country 
4 againſt France and Spain.” That is the voice of the people 
of England; but Miniſters will not hearken to that voice; 
they will neither act with vigour nor open their hearts to con- 
eiliation. 

If the public ſentiment and wiſh of this country could but 
once prevail ſo far as to procure a change of ſyſtem, from the 
ſanguinary hoſtilities of an offenſive war, to conciliatory mea- 
ſures with America, we ſhould, in the purſuit of that con- 
ciliation, meet with ſome incidental advantages from the con- 
duct of France towards America, If the court of France 
have taken ſome advantage of our folly, they have likewiſe, 
on their part, given us every favorable opportunity of retalia- 
ting upon them, and of — our own falſe ſteps, if we 
are fo diſpoſed to do; for it is evident that their original in- 
terference in the diſpute between Great Britain and America 
did not proceed from any principles of generoſity or affection 
towards America, but from various ſelfiſh conſiderations of 
their own national intereſts and ambition. The eſtabliſhment 
of civil liberty in America could not be an intereſting object 


to the arbitrary court of France: But, under the maſk of mag- 


nanimity and pretended zeal for America, to urge on the con- 
teſt, and juſt to feed the hopes of the weaker party, from 
time to time, with languid and undeciſive ſupport, ſo as to 
keep that conteſt alive, until both parties ſhould have mutual- 
ly exhauſted each other, was a plan calculated to gratify every 
view of pride, of reſentment, of jealouſy, and of ambition, 
This is the plan which they have uniformly and ſteadily pus- 
ſued. The whole ſyſtem of their conduct towards America, 
during three JON of their actual interference in the war, has 
evinced it. In every ſtage they have moſt evidently ſeemed to 
prolong the continuance of the war, even in its moſt oppreſſive 
ſhape to America, and, as if in concert with the Minifters of 
Great Britain, have made the continent of America the ſeat of 
war. If, therefore, America is to judge of motives from the 
uniformity of actions, (than which there cannot be a fairer 
teſt) the conduct of France cannot appear in any other light 
to them, than as proceeding from motives of reſentment to- 
wards the ancient rivals of the Houſe of Bourbon, in Europe; 
and, perhaps, of jealouſy towards the riſing power of their 
future rivals in America. This was not the way to conciliate 
the affections of America to France, neither can it be ſuppoſed 
to have produced any ſuch effect. There never have been any 
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fatural ties of affection between them; for as the alliance, on 
the part of France, proceeded only from conſiderations of po- 
litic prudence, ſo on the part of America it was merely the 
effect of reluctant neceſſity, to which they were driven by the 
ſanguinary and vindictive meaſures of a Britiſh Adminiſtration. 

Theſe are the principles upon which the alliance between 
America and France was at firſt entered into by the reſpective 
parties, and the whole progreſs of it, in all its operations, 
has been conformable to its original foundation, America 
and France have very well underftood each other on that head. 
It has been a temporary coalition of independent views and in- 
tereſts between parties mutually jealous of each other; nor, 
either according to the letter of the treaty, or to the ſpirit of 
the alliance, does it extend to any points beyond the preciſe 
and limited objects of that occaſional coalition, Whatever 
incidental obligations America may have incurred to France, 
they are undoubtedly of a limited nature; and as ſuch, they may 
be fatisfied and diſcharged whenever Great Britain ſhall hold 
out an affectionate and conciliatory hand to America. The 
only way, therefore, to defeat the effect of the French alliance 
with America, and “ to accompliſh a re-union with that 
country upon juſt, honorable, and beneficial terms,” is tg 
procced henceforward with fincerity and conciliatory meaſures 
towards America, and no longer to permit a ſanguinary Ad- 
miniſtration to continue in the farther purſuit of their revenge- 
ful purpoſes, Moderation and forbearance are the barbingers 
of peace, but conciliation never comes by the ſword. | 

It is impoſſible to enforce the generous ſentiments of huma- 
nity and peace in terms more expreſſive, or more adapted ta 
the caſe, than by the repetition of your own words, which 
carry the higheſt, authority, as coming from you, and having 
been adopted by the general voice of the people of England ; 
with theſe bonds, therefore, I ſhall ſum up this argument of 
peace, and conclude. the whole of this addreſs to you, viz. 
« That the proſecution of an offenſive war in America can 
<< have no other effect upon America herſelf, than to continue, 
and thereby to encreaſe, the enmity which has ſo long and 
e ſo _ ſubliſted betwixt the arms of both; and that it can 
be productive of no good whatever, but, by preventing 


„ conciliation, threatens the accompliſhment ef the ruin of 
„the Britiſh Empire.“ 
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T hope you will excuſe the liberty that I have taken in ad- 
drefling to you the foregoing thoughts on public affairs. It 
has proceeded from the Higheſt reſpect which I entertain for 
you, and my fulleſt conviction of the wiſdom. of thoſe ſenti- 
ments which have received the ſanction of your authority. I 
conſider it as the duty of every private man, in times of public 
danger, to take his turn in ſtanding to the watch. Having 
now no longer any public Parliamentary employment, I am 
ſolicitous to acquire ſome additional weight to the ſervices of a 
private individual by the protection of your name. I preſume 
no farther than argumentatively to ſtate a few important facts, 
in order to ſupport and to enforce your ſentiments ; but the 
ultimate adoption and influence of thoſe ſentiments upon the 
public counſels and conduct, muſt be derived from your own 
importance and authority, It has been declared in Parliament, 
April 6, 1780, That it is the duty of this Houſe (viz. as 
being the repreſentatives of the people) to provide, as far as 
c may be, an immediate and effectual redreſs of the abuſes 
« complained of in the petitions preſerited to this houſe from 
ic the different counties, cities, and boroughs of this kingdom.” 
By this formal and parliamentary recognition of your rights yon 
know them; it is, therefore, to your own diſintereſted vigilance 
that you muſt finally look for ſafety. You have already ſtated 
. your complaints of ſuch public abuſes as require redreſs. If, 
after the recognition of your right to that redreſs, it ſhould 
ſtill be withheld, you have the authority of parliament itſelf 
to declare ſuch a dereliction of duty to be a breach of public 
truſt, To prevent public affairs from coming to ſuch extre- 
mities, ſome effectual and fundamental proviſions ſhould be 
made, by ſropping the torrent of public corruption, to main- 
| tain and to ſccure the fidelity of the repreſentative body to 
their conſtituents. It remains with the public wiſdom to ſearch 
for ſuch ſecurities as ſhall be adequate to the accompliſhment 
of theſe objects. This great work is already begun by an aſ- 
ſociated band of virtuous men who can have no other intereſt 


but the public good, and every honeſt man will lend his heart 
and his hand to it. 2 ä 
© "But, believe me, the greateſt of all evils, nat, and that 
which requires inſtant remedy, is the American war: A war 
which has had its riſe in pride, and now derives its nouriſh- 
ment from corruption: A war which, from contracts, per- 
quiſites, and exorbitant emoluments, may, perhaps, find ad- 
Ss E 2 vocates 
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vecates both in Parliament and out of it; but which, I truſt, 


will receive every conſtitutional oppoſition from the juſtice and 


diſintereſted wiſdom of the County of York and other aſſociated 
counties. If ſome ſtop be not put to the American war, ac- 
cording to the unanimous reſolution of the County of York, 
all youf views of public reformation will come too late; you 
will, alas]! have no country to ſave. The American war is 
Hot only in its immediate operations deſtructive, but it is the 
grand ſource from which Adminiſtration has ſupplied thoſe 
torrents of corruption which have long deluged the land: But 
this is not the whole, the very exiſtence of your country is at 
the hazard; and unleſs a ſpeedy effect follow your benevolent 
and patriot determinations, you will have deliberated in vain. 

It could hardly be conceived that any aggravations of what 
has already been ſtated upon this ſubject, were yet remaining ; 
but even now, while I am yet writing, I hear the denuncia- 
tion of other wars: and the declaration of hoſtilities againſt 
Holland, in the Britiſh Manifeſto of December 20, 1780, 
bears tenfold teſtimony to the truth of every preſent calamity, 
and the probability of every future calamity, that I have ſtated 
in the foregoing pages of this Addreſs : Na „I dread that it 
may prove an omen of farther evils ; for Holland alone ſtands 
not in the adverſe predicament ſtated in the Manifeſto. She 
formed but an individual member of an alliance entered into by 
every maritime power in Europe.—'The inference is obvious. 

We have not a ſingle ally in the whole world, and every 
man's Hand is lifted up againſt us. If you have a fincere and 
effectual wiſh to ſerve your country; if you feel for your own 
perſonal ſafety ; or if you have any regard to your poſterity, 
excrt yourſelves to avett thoſe Jong-foreboded evils which are 
now encroaching upon us with haffy and tremendous ftrides. 
A little cloud aroſe in the Weſt, at the firſt no bigger than a 
man's hand, it has —_ caſt its gloom over the horizon of 
our glory, it is now ſpreading over our heads with darkneſs and 
diſmay, and is preparing to ſhed a torrent over us, which will 
overwhelm our name and nation, 

Hear the voice of wifdom and juſtice, O People of England ! 
Lay your Hands with ſelf- conviction upon your hearts! Will 
you ſay that Miniſters, through r rs have effected this 
meaſure; or that Parliament, through corruption, have car- 
| ried another? No! you have been yourſelves the efficient 
agents. You have connived, you have ſuffered the baſe and 

malignant inſtruments of pride and revenge to ſtalk abroad in 
_ _ purſuit, of their tyrannous aud ſanguinary purpoſes, without 
| | I | reſiſtances. 
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celfiſtance and without controul. They have purchaftd your 
acquieſcence by a profferred participation of the intended ſpoils 

of America, and rendered — the inſtruments of enfotcing 

every fatal meaſure. To ſtep forth now to vindicate your 
country and the _ of mankind, is, therefore, become your 
more incumbent duty. Sad would it be indeed, if a day of 
wiſdom ſhould be accounted a day of national humiliation. 
Then ſtrive no more againſt the di of wiſdom, of juſticeʒ 
gnd of humanity! 


% A greater power than we can contradi& | 
„ Hath thwarted our intents * 


ul. Jan. 3, 1781. 
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APP HN D IX, 
| N* I. 


VOTES of the HOUSE of COMMONS, 


Martis dig 27 unit, 1780. 

A motion was made, and the queſtion being put, That 
leave be given to bring in a bill to inveſt the Crown with ſuf- 
cient powers to treat, conſult, and finally to agree upon the | 
means of reſtoring peace with the Provinces of North-America, 


EE x 
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fo inveſt the Crown with ſufficient Powers ta treat, conſult, 
and finally to agree upon the Means of reſtoring Peace with 
the Provinces of North America. 


HEREAS many unfortunate ſubjects of conteſt, have 
; of late years ſubſiſted between Great-Britain, and 
the ſeveral Provinces of North America, herein after recited, 
viz. New Hampſbire, Maſſachuſett's-Bay, Rhode-Ifland, Con- 
necticut, New-York, Neo- Ferſey, Penſyluania, the Three lower 
Counties on Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North-Carolina, 
South-Carolina, and Georgia, which have brought on the 
calamities of war between Great- Britain and the aforeſaid 
Provinces: To the end therefore that the farther effuſion of 
blood may be prevented, and that peace may be reſtored, 
may it pleaſe your Majeſty, that it be enacted, and be it enact- 
ed by the King's Moſt Excellent — by and with the ad- 
vice and conſent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 


Commons, in this preſent Parliament aſſembled, and by the 
authority of the ſame, That it ſhall and may be lawful for his 
Majeſty, by letters patent, under the Great Seal of Great-Bri- 
tain, to authoriſe and empower any perſon or perſons, to treat, 
conſult, and finally to agree with any perſon or perſons, pro- 
perly authoriſed on the part of the aforeſaid Provinces of North 

| noris, 
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Anerica, r the means of reſtoring peace between Trea?- 
Britain and the aforeſaid Provinces, according to the powers 


in this act contained. | 
And be it further enacted, That in order to facilitate the 


| good purpoſes of this act, his Majeſty may 9 


any ſuch perſon or perſons, ſo appointed by his Majeſty's let 
ters patent, as aforeſaid, to order and proclaim a Ceffation of 
Hoſtilities, on the part of his Majeſty's forces by ſea and 
land, for any time, and under any conditions or reſtric- 


And be it further enacted, That in order to lay a good 
foundation for a cordial reconciliation and laſting peace, be- 
tween Great- Britain and the aforeſaxd Provinces of North 
America, by reſtoring an amicable intercourſe between the 
fame, as ſoon as poſſible, his Majeſty may lawfully enable 
any ſuch perſon or perſons, ſo appointed by his Majeſty's let- 
ters patent, as aforeſaid, to enter into, and to ratify from time 
to time, any Article or Articles of Intercourſe and Pacification, 
which Article or Articles, ſo entered into and ratified from 
time to time, ſhall remain in full force and effect for. the 
certain term of ten years, from the paſſing of this act. 
Provided alſo, and be it further enacted, by the authority 
aforeſaid, That in order to remove any obſtructions which may 
ariſe to the full and effectua] execution of any Article or Ar- 
zicles of Intercourſe and Pactfication, as before- mentioned: 
That it ſhall and may be lawful for his Majeſty, by any inſtru- 
ment under his ſiga manual, counter-f{igned by one or more of 
bis Majeſty's Principal Secretaries of State, to. authoriſe and 
empower any ſuch perſon or perſons, ſo appointed by his 
Majeſty's letters patent as aforeſaid, to ſuſpend for the term 
of ten years, from the paſſing of this act, the operation and 
effect of any act or acts of parliament, which, are now in force, 
reſpecting the aforeſaid Provinces of North America, or any 
Clauſe or clauſes, proviſo or proviſos, in any ſuch act or acts 
of parliament contained ; in as much as they, or any of them, 
may obſtruct the full effect and execution of any ſuch Article 
or Articles of Intercourſe and Pacification, which may be entered 
into and ratified as before- mentioned, between Great Britain 
and the aforeſaid Provinces of North America. | 

And be it further enacted, That in order to eftabliſh per- 
petual reconcilement and peace, between Great-Britain and 
the aforeſaid Provinces. of North America, it is hereby re- 


quired, and be it enacted, That all or any Article or Articles 
of Intercourſe and Pacification, which be entered _ | 


. 


and ratified, for the certain term of ten years as before- men- 
tioned, ſhall, from time to time, be laid before the two Houſes 
of parliament for their conſideration, as the perpetual baſis 
of reconcilement and peace between Great- Britain and the 
aforeſaid Provinces of North America; and that any ſuch 
Article or Articles of Intercourſe and Pacification as before- men- 
tioned, when the ſame ſhall have been confirmed in Parliament, 
ſhall remain in full force and effect for ever. | 
And he it further enacted, That this act ſhall continue in 
force until 


Ir PASSED IN THE NEGATIVE. 
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Ne. II. 
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ä 07 the TREATY of ALLIANCE, Eventual and Daene be: 

teen his Moft Chriſtian Majeſty Louis the Sixteenth, King 


of France and Navarre, and the Thirteen United States » 
America, concluded at Paris, Feb. 6, 1778. 


HE Moft Chriſtian King, and the United States of 

North-America, to wit, New- Hampm̃ire, Maſſachu- 
ſett's-Bay, Rhode-Iſland, Connecticut. New- Jerſey, Penſyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North-Carolina, South- 
Carolina, and Georgia, having this day concluded a Treaty 
of Amity an1 Commerce, for the reciprocal advantage of their 
ſubjects and citizens, have thought it neceſſary to take into 
conſideration the means of ſttzkngthening thoſe engagements, 
and rendering them uſeful to the ſafety and tranquillity of 
the two Parties; particularly in caſe Great-Britain, in reſent- 
ment of that connection, and of the good correſpondence 
which is the object of the ſaid treaty, ſhould break the peace 
with France, either by direct hoſtilities, or by hindering her 
commerce and navigation, in a manner cpntrary to the rights 
of nations, and the peace ſubſiſting between the two crowns—+ 
And his Majeſty and the faid United States having reſolved in 
that caſe to join their equncils and efforts againſt the enterprizes 
of their common enemy, 

The reſpeRive plenipotentiaries, impowered to concert the 
clauſes and conditions proper to fulfil the ſaid intentions, have, 
after the moſt mature deliberation, concluded and determined 
on the following articles: | 

ART. I. If war ſhould break out between France and 
' Great-Britain during the continuance of the preſent war þe- 
tween the United States and England, his Majeſty and the 
ſaid United States ſhall make it a common cauſe, and aid each 
other mutually with their good offices, their councils, and their 
forces, according to the exigency of conjunctures, as becomes 
good and faithful allies, . | 

II. The eſſential and direct end of the preſent defenſive 
alliance is, to maintain effectually the liberty, ſovereignty, 
and independence, abſolute and unlimited, of the ſaid United 
States, as well in matters of government as of commerce. 

III. The two contracting parties ſhall each on its own 
part, and in the manner it may judge moſt proper, make al 

the 


attack any of the iſlands ſituated in the Gulf of 


18 
the” ele fo its Fer Ait their coninica Wiekiy; in 


order to attain the end propoſed.  & © _ 
IV. The contracting parties agree, that in caſe either of 
them ſhould form any 1 N enterprize in which the con- 


currence of the other may be defired, the party whoſe con- 
currence is defired ſhall readily, and with good faith, join to 
act in concert for that purpoſe, as far as circumſtances and its 
own particular ſituation will permit; and in that caſe they 
ſhall regulate, by a particular convention, the quantity and 
kind of ſuccour to be furniſhed, and the time and manner of 
its being brought into action, as well as the advantages which 


are to be its compenſation. 


G * ” ; La 


V. If the United, States ſhould think fit to attempt the 


reduction of the Britiſh power remaining in the Northern parts 


of America, or the, iſlands of Bermudas, thoſe countries or 


iſlands, in caſe of ſucceſs, ſhall be confederated with, or 
dependent upon, the ſaid United Stats. 

VI. The Moſt Chriſtian King renounces for ever the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the iſlands of Bermudas, as well as of any part of 


the continent of North America, which, before the treaty of 


Paris in 1763, or in virtue of that treaty, were acknow- 
ledged to belong to the Crown of Great-Britain, or to the 
United States, heretofore called Britiſh Colonies, or which 
are at this time, or have lately been, under the power of the 
ing and Crown of Great-Britain, RE | 

VII. If his Moft Chriftian Majeſty ſhall n 

ſituated in Mexico, or 
near that Gulf, which are, at preſent, under the power of 
Great-Britain, all the faid iſles, in caſe of ſucceſs, ſhall ap- 
pertain to the Crown of France. 

VIII. Neither of the two parties ſhall conclude either truce 
or peace with Great- Britain, without the formal conſent of 
the other firſt obtained; and they mutually engage not to 
lay down their arms, until' the independence of the United 
States ſhall have been formally or tacitly aſſured by the treaty 
or treaties that ſhall terminate the war. | 

IX. The contracting parties declare that, being reſolved 


do fulfil, each on its own part, the clauſes and conditions 


of the preſent treaty of alliance, according to its own power 
and circumſtances, there ſhall be no after-claims of compen- 
22 on one ſide or the other, whatever may be the event of 
the war. 
X. The Moſt Chriſtian King and the United States agree, 
do invite or admit other powers, who may have received 
F 2 | injuries 
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injuries from England, to make a common cauſe with them, and 
to accede to the preſent alliance, under ſuch conditions as 
| ſhall be freely agreed to, and ſettled between all the parties. 


XI. The two parties guaranty mutually from the preſent 


time, and for ever, againſt all other powers, to wit The 


United States to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty the preſent poſ- 
ſeſſions of the crown of France in America, as well as thoſe 
which it may acquire by the future treaty of peace; and his 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty guaranties, on his part, to the United 
States, their liberty, ſovereignty, and independence, . abſolute 
and unlimited, as well in matters of government as commerce, 
and alſo their poſſeſſions, and the additions or conqueſts that 
their confederation: may obtain during the War, from any of 
the Dominions, now or heretofore poſſeſſed by Great- Britain 
in North-America, conformable to the fifth and ſixth articles 


 above-written, the whole as their poſſeſſions ſhall be fixed and 
aſſured to the ſaid States at the moment of the ceſſation of their 


eſent war with England. | 
XII. In order to fix more preciſely the ſenſe and application 


of the preceding article, the contracting parties declare, that, 


in caſe of a rupture between France and England, the recipro- 
cal guaranty declared in the ſaid article ſhall have its full 
force and effect the moment ſuch war ſhall break out; and if 


ſuch rupture ſhall not take place, the mutual obligations of 


the ſaid guaranties ſhall not commence until the moment of 
the ceſſation of the preſent war between the United States and 
England ſhall have aſcertained their poſſeſſions. 

III. The preſent treaty ſhall be ratified on both fides, 


and the ratifications ſha!l be exchanged in the ſpace of fix 
months, or ſooner if poſſible, In faith whereof, Cc. 


